THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

overgrown with grass, by which enter our charitable thoughts
and divine contemplations." Elizabethan life had two
"ports" also. Through one of them passed the glittering
pageantry of an exultant imagination, the nymphs and shep-
herds of Arcadia, the conquerors, the knights and maidens
of romance and the revellers of court and tavern; through
the other passed a different procession, Jesuits going to the
stake, "silenced" Puritan preachers. Catholic "recusants'5,
disappointed courtiers, and homeless peasants in their
"looped and windowed raggedness" driven off the land by
the enclosures. Thus all through Elizabethan literature we
find a streak of profound sadness, of disillusion and sometimes
of revolt, contrasting strangely with all the rich fantasy, the
heroic energy and the faith in human greatness. Sir Walter
Ralegh, courtier, poet, soldier, explorer, coloniser, con-
fidential secretary to the Queen and Captain of her Guard,
gives a fierce and poignant expression in some of his verses
to this "disenchantment of the Elizabethans":1

Goe soule the bodies guest

Upon a thankelesse arrant,
Feare not to touch the best,

The truth shall be thy warrant:
Goe since I needs must die,

And give the world the lie.

Say to the Court it glowes,
And shines like rotten wood,

Say to the Church it showes
What's good, and doth no good.

If Church and Court reply,
Then give them both the lie.

Towards the end of the century there was a strong revolt
against the gentle, fluid movement, the sugared melody and
the intellectual emptiness of the Petrarcan, Spenserian and
Arcadian poetry. The living embodiment of that revolt was
John Donne, the writer who might be called the last of the

11 owe the phrase, and not the phrase only, to Sir E. K. Chambers's
notable essay with this title in Sir Thomas Wyatt and some Collected Essays.
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